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THE VALUE OF A MUSEUM TO THE 
STUDENT 

BY the mouths of many witnesses 
truth is established; by the testi- 
mony of many speakers the value 
of a museum to the student of the 
decorative arts is emphasized. For this 
reason the folowing paragraphs are re- 
printed from Volume 12 of The Museums 
Journal. 1 

At the Dublin Conference of 1912, James 
Ward, A. R. C. A., Headmaster of The 
Metropolitan School of Art in Dublin, 
spoke as follows: 

It would be hardly possible to over- 
estimate the importance and value of 
Museums to Schools of Art, as they are 
the treasure houses of traditional art, and 
the latter affords the student one of the 
greatest sources, if not the chief source 
of his inspiration, wnen he comes to try 
his powers in the creation of original design. 

The old, time-honoured proverb — 
' Necessity is the mother of invention," 
which we have all used as a copy line in 
our youthful days, is only partly true, 
like some other proverbs, for, as Emerson 
says, "It is tradition, more than inven- 
tion, that helps the poet to a good fable;" 
and Beaumarchais has wisely said that 
"One is always the child of somebody." 
And so in the matter of invention in 
decorative art and design, and we might 
add, in the matter of scientific invention 
as well, we are all more indebted to tradi- 
tion than we care to own, for when we 
set about to create works of use or beauty 
we should arrive at poor results if we had 
not some tradition to help us, for out of 
nothing comes nothing. . . . 

Skill of hand which furnishes the neces- 
sary power of expression in art is not a 
sufficient equipment for the student when 
he comes to fashion a work of creative 
art. To design an original work requires 
more than a skilful hand. An artisan, 
or a copyist may have great manual 
skill, but such individuals, however useful 
they may be in the world, will never 
create original work unless they add to 
their manual dexterity that inspiration 
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which they may acquire from an adequate 
study and knowledge of the best work of 
the past. They must see and know how 
the bygone creators of original design 
went about their work, in short, they 
must earnestly analyze and study the 
best types of traditional work in order 
to make their own creations as good, or 
if possible better, than those of the best 
artists and designers of former days, and 
we might add that they should also study 
and compare the more commonplace 
or meretricious art and design in con- 
junction with the recognized best in 
order to see where the former failed in 
fitness or purpose, or in beauty. . . . 

The history of art points out to us 
that in all ages and times the student in 
art and craftsmanship was alive to the 
value of museums just as much as the 
student of to-day is, for in ancient and 
mediaeval times, and more particularly 
in the period of the Renaissance, the 
churches and palaces of all countries 
corresponded to our modern museums. 
Many on the Continent even do so to the 
present day. Not only were the palaces 
and churches of Italy and other countries 
veritable treasure houses of artistic and 
precious objects in gold and silversmithery, 
enamels, bookbindings, illuminated manu- 
scripts, carpets, hangings, embroideries, 
ivory, wood, and stone carving, all kinds 
of altar and other furniture, but the 
walls were either hung with tapestries 
or painted with frescoes and the windows 
aglow with colored glass. These churches 
and palaces were the museums of the 
olden days, the caskets that contained 
untold treasures and priceless gems, and 
jewels of both old and contemporary 
art. They were also the schools where 
the young artists of the day went to 
study, and where they learned more and 
gained more inspiration from the tradi- 
tional and contemporary art which they 
found there than ever they did in the 
studies of their masters. The ruins of 
Grecian art and those of ancient Rome 
furnished the museums where the artists 
of the Renaissance found much of their 
inspiration. Brunelleschi was enabled to 
set the dome on the Cathedral of Florence 
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through the knowledge he gained of 
dome construction by the study of the 
old Roman remains of architecture. Raf- 
faelle decorated the Vatican after the 
manner and style of the stucco and painted 
arabesques which he found in the old 
Roman grottoes. To give one other 
illustration to show the value of what may 
be taken as a museum of contemporary 
art of the Cinque-Cento period, I will 
mention the frescoed walls of the Brancacci 
Chapel in the Church of the Carmine, 
at Florence. This veritable museum of 
frescoes, painted by Masaccio and by 
Masolino, who assisted him, was visited 
by Michel Angelo, by Raffaelle, and 
nearly all of the contemporary Italian 
painters, as well as by many of the old 
German artists who crossed the Alps 
to study and to copy the wonderful 
epoch-making art of Masaccio. 

Another speaker, Dermod O'Brien, Pres- 
ident of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
struck the same note in the following 
words : 

"Away with your museums, your old 
bones, your archaeological middens/'shouts 
young hot-head, "Art must be new, 
vital, not grafted on old stocks rooted in 
exhausted soil." 

"Come, my child," says cool-head, "let 
me take you by the hand and show you 
the great achievements of the past and 
the progress of art, that you may absorb, 
emulate, and possibly add your quota 
to it." . . . 

Too close poring over the show-cases 
of the museum will often produce limited 
or contracted vision; on the other hand, 
to neglect any hints given you is to waste 
time. 

The man with strong individuality, 
who alone is worth consideration, will 
seize on the essential truths demonstrated 
by his forbears and adapt them to his 
own requirements and his own times. 

This brings me to what I consider to 
be the true functions of the museum gal- 
lery for the artist. 

Firstly. — By the historical sequence of 
achievements the artist will learn that 
truths can not only be expressed in dif- 
ferent ways but there are always varied 



aspects of truth at the same epoch, that 
sincerity or truth of purpose is the domi- 
nant note of all good work and that no 
one person and no one epoch has ever 
expressed the complete fulness of truth. 

Secondly. — He will learn that strict 
education on accepted examples has never 
been and never can be a bar to individuality 
that is strong enough to be at all likely 
to be of account, for no age can really 
project itself into a past age. I would 
cite that band of young revolutionaries 
who felt that they must get back to the 
beginnings of art as they then knew it, 
who are known as the pre-Raphaelites. 

Was ever any result so absolutely different 
from its professions? Could any one mis- 
take the work of the young Millais, Madox 
Brown, Holman Hunt, for the work of 
Fra Angelico, Masaccio, or other early 
painters of the Renaissance? 

Thirdly. — He will learn that the gallery 
is the foster-mother of new inspirations. 

You can not acquire originality by 
taking thought. L. da Vinci recognized 
that and wrote, "You know, O painter, 
that of yourself you can make nothing 
new," or words to that effect, and went 
on to explain that it is by a rearrange- 
ment of known things that you get some- 
thing new. 

Over and over again the gallery will 
show him that an influence, even a pla- 
giarism, does not necessarily destroy 
individuality. He will find in the works 
of Botticelli whole figures taken direct 
from so absolutely a different character 
as Pollaiuolo, and yet not feel that Bot- 
ticelli is losing his individuality; he can 
find Raphael in Rubens, Tintoret in 
Velasquez. 

Fourthly. — He will find in the gallery 
his best teacher of technique, without which 
he can never express himself, and lest he 
should get into a stereotyped manner of ex- 
pression, he will find that each master varies 
his technique with his mood, employing 
every artifice to gain his end. I don't 
think one can lay too much stress on the 
importance of the museum for teaching 
technique, and I would insist on every 
student spending some hours in the week 
copying good examples of technique. 
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